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THE STRUCTURE OF HELIODORUS' AETEIOPICA 

By Clinton Walker Keyes 

A great part of the scholarly work done in connection with Helio- 
dorus' Aethiopica has been directed toward tracing its extensive in- 
fluence upon later literature. 1 The conventional lines of Quellenun- 
tersuchung have also been followed in some cases. 2 What has been 
done along these lines, together with the presence of elements in the 
story which are so obviously borrowed as to need no research to 
establish the fact, has created the general impression that Helio- 
dorus is almost entirely lacking in originality. This view has been 
presented briefly and emphatically by Chassang 8 in the following 
words : 

Cost un pastiche .... des poemes epiques et tragiques de 1'antiquitS. 
A cheque page, on trouve des imitations d'Homere et d'Kuripide .... Son 

roman est conju sur le plan de l'Odyssee" On ... . retrouve .... 

dans l'fpisode de Cnemon et de Demenete l'histoire de Phedre et d'Hippo- 
lyte, dans les figures de Pelosiris et de Thyamis celles d'EWocle et de Poly- 
nice, dans une situation d'Hydaspe en face de Chariclee celle d' Agamemnon 
prSt a immoler Iphi«6nie. 

We may complete this summary by remarking that many of the 
learned digressions, and the lengthy accounts of the siege and 
battle in Book IX, seem to have been inspired by Herodotus, and 
that the character of the Ethiopian King Hydaspes is clearly a 
reminiscence of Xenophon's Cyrus. It may also be stated that 
whether or not Heliodorus borrowed directly from the novel of 
Xenophon of Ephesus to any great extent, he has certainly intro- 
duced the stock episodes and characters of Greek romance. Ex- 
amples of such commonplace episodes are a capture by pirates, 

'M. Oeftering, Heliodor und seine Bedeutung fur die Litteratur, Litterar- 
historische Forschungen, Heft XVIII, Berlin, 1901. S. L. Wolff, The Greek 
Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, Diss. Columbia, 1912. 

* M. Schnepf, De imitationis ratione, quae intercedit inter Heliodorum et 
Xenophontem Ephesium, commentatio, Progr. Kempten, 1887. P. Neimke, 
Quaestiones Heliodoreae, Diss. Halle, 1889. 

' A. Chassang, Histoire du Roman .... dans I'AntiquiU grecque et 
latine, Paris, 1862, pp. 416-417. 
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whose chief falls in love with the heroine, the supposed killing of 
the heroine, due to mistaken identity, and the trial of the heroine's 
chastity at the end of her adventures. 

The only one of these borrowings which seems to require a de- 
tailed examination in order to determine its extent and importance 
is that from the Odyssey. It is my purpose in this article, first, to 
make such an examination of the extent of the influence of the 
Odyssey upon the plot of the Aethiopiea; second, to develop from 
the results of this examination some conjectures as to the growth 
of the plan of the work in the mind of its author; and, third, 
to attempt to discover what elements of originality remain to Helio- 
dorus' credit after the elimination of all these borrowings, and the 
importance of these elements in the development of fiction. 4 

We must first mention a peculiarity of Heliodorus' with respect 
to his borrowings from the classics. He frequently seems proud of 
them, and is careful to call them to the attention of his readers. 
He does this, for example, in the Cnemon-Demaeneta episode by 
making Demaeneta call Cnemon, "her young Hippolytus, her 
Theseus." 5 

He is especially careful to indicate to the reader his adoption of 
the general plan of the Odyssey. In fact he motivates it in his 
story through a prophecy made by the deified Odysseus. While the 
aged Calasiris is staying at Zacynthus in company with Theagenes 
and Chariclea, Odysseus appears to him in a dream. After ex- 
pressing his indignation for the contempt Calasiris has shown for 
him by neglecting to visit Ithaca when in the vicinity, he pro- 
phesies swift punishment for this neglect in the following words: 
" You shall experience sufferings like mine, meeting enemies both 
on sea and land." 6 This prophecy is followed by another, sent by 
Penelope, which foretells final good fortune to the young heroine, 
Chariclea. And as Calasiris is addressed in the singular in the 
prediction quoted above, it appears to apply to him alone. 

4 Familiarity with the story is assumed throughout the paper. It has 
not seemed worth while to give an outline of the plot, as such outlines are 
available in Rohde, Der grieohische Rornan, pp. 424-432, and in Wolff, op. 
cit., pp. 11-28. 

'I, 10. 

*Totydp toi Tofrrtav 60^£«» oiK eh fxanphv rijv diKjjp teal rtav 6/ioltov ifxol neadCiv 
al&dfoVi &o.\6lTt^j re &fia Kal 777 iroXe/xlots ivTvyx^ v<av - Vj 22. 
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Disregarding for the present the implications of the prophecy, 
and considering the two narratives in general, the most obvious 
point of resemblance is the fact that the Aethiopica, as well as the 
Odyssey, is a ko'otov story. Chariclea is the chief character, and 
her return home is the main theme of the novel. The returns of 
Calasiris and Thyamis are also important elements in the narrative. 

The general structure of theAethiopica is also clearly very similar 
to that of the Odyssey. Heliodorus plunges " in medias res " at the 
very beginning, bringing in the earlier part of the story through 
the narrative of Calasiris. And here " in medias res" is a precise, 
not an approximate expression. The point of beginning is " caught 
up with " in Calasiris' narrative at the end of Book V, exactly the 
middle point of the work. After that the narrative proceeds al- 
most entirely in chronological order. All this is obviously a careful 
imitation of the Odyssey, for Odysseus ends his narrative to the 
Phaeacians at the end of Book XII. 

The definite break between the two halves of the Odyssey is also 
faithfully reproduced in the Aethiopica. In Odyssey XIII, the 
hero take9 leave of his friends the Phaeacians, who have received 
him a9 their guest, listened to the story of his adventures, and are 
about to escort him home. Immediately afterwards he begins his 
adventures in Ithaca. In the same way Calasiris and Chariclea, in 
Book VI, take final leave of the friends who have listened to their 
story, — of Cnemon, who has helped them on their way, of Nauricles, 
who has entertained them at his home, and of his daughter Nausi- 
clea. The only purpose this young lady serves in the story, it seems, 
is to help in disposing neatly of Cnemon. However, as Nausicles 
is in a way the Alcinous of the Aethiopica, it seems clear that the 
introduction of Nausiclea was suggested by the episode of Nausicaa. 
At any rate, the departure of these characters from the narrative, 
and the setting out of Calasiris and Chariclea alone in search of 
Theagenes, make a break in the story which is almost as distinct as 
that in the middle of the Odyssey, and clearly similar to it in char- 
acter. 

There is also a clear similarity to the Odyssey in the point where 
Heliodorus begins his story. This is exactly where the adventures 
on shipboard end and those on land begin. The only incident of a 
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nautical character which comes later is the battle on the lake. T The 
story of the Odyssey does not indeed begin at the point where all 
adventures on the sea are at an end, but it does commence with 
those adventures of Odysseus which follow upon the loss of his ship 
and crew. The only nautical adventures which follow are the 
briefly recounted voyages on the raft and on the Phaeacian ship. 
In both cases all the adventures on shipboard are recounted later by 
Odysseus and by Calasiris respectively. 

The books of the Odyssey frequently begin at dawn and end when 
the characters go to their rest at night. This precedent is followed 
in Books I, IV, V, and VI of the Aethiopica. 

Heliodorus naturally had to insert in his novel an account of 
how his chief characters came to leave their homes, whereas this is 
of course unnecessary in the story of Odysseus' return. To some 
extent Calasiris' account of his own journey to Delphi, and of how 
Chariclea came to be brought there may be said to take the place of 
the story of Telemachus' wanderings. The only common element 
appears to be the fact that we are taken back to the homes of the 
chief characters in both cases. But Onemon's story can perhaps be 
said to take the place of that of Telemachus to a still greater degree. 
Here we have an account of the troubles at home and of the wan- 
derings abroad of a young man who is to be closely associated with 
the chief characters later. In this respect the episode corresponds 
closely to the story of Telemachus. Its position in the novel is also 
striking, as it is introduced in the very first part, before we have 
been told anything of importance about the chief characters. 

A search for particular episodes in the story which showimitation 
of the Odyssey yields few results in the first half of the Aethiopica. 
Of course the clever tricks of Calasiris and Chariclea remind us of 
the wily hero's ways. The passage in which Chariclea tells Thya- 
mis a false story of her identity and adventures may particularly be 
compared with some of the accounts which Odysseus gives of him- 
self. 8 

Turning to the second half of the Aethiopica, we find, first of all, 
two episodes which are not only obvious imitations of the Odyssey, 
but are called to our attention as such, in accordance with Helio- 
dorus' habit. 

'I, 31-32. 

8 1, 22. Compare Od. XIV, 199 ff., etc. 
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The plan of disguising themselves as beggars is first proposed to 
Chariclea by Theagenes in II, 19. Cnemon, in playful objection 

to the plan, says: Koi l/uot ooxctrc ToiotSt 6Vt« ovk okoXovs iXX' aopat rt 
koI XifirjTat amjo-av, obviously referring to Odyssey XVII, 221-222, 
and thus to Odysseus' masquerade as a beggar. 

The plan is actually put into effect by Chariclea and Calasiris 
in VI, 11. There again we are reminded of the corresponding dis- 
guise in the Odyssey' by the bag (injpa) carried by Chariclea. 
The scene 10 in which Calasiris intervenes to stop the fight between 
his sons, is unrecognized until he throws off his disguise, and then 
is welcomed joyfully, is evidently a reminiscence of Telemachus' 
recognition of Odysseus. 11 And the blow which, in the passage 
immediately following, Chariclea receives from Theagenes before 
she is recognized by him, reminds us of the buffets received by 
Odysseus in his own house while disguised as a beggar. 

Immediately following the adoption of the beggar's disguise 
occurs the other episode whose Homeric source Heliodorus indicates 
to us. This is the incantation scene in which the old woman, un- 
wittingly watched by Calasiris and Chariclea, brings the body of 
her son to life in order to obtain a prophecy from him. 1 * This 
experience is referred to by Heliodorus as a v<m>ia. 18 This is the 
title by which the eleventh book of the Odyssey was known ; other- 
wise the word is very rarely used. Its use here would undoubtedly 
recall the Odyssey story to Heliodorus' readers, and was obviously 
intended to do so. The experience itself is similar to that of 
Odysseus in that a dead person is called up to give a prophecy, and 
that he foretells final happiness to both Calasiris and Chariclea. 
The heroine's happiness is to be attained after many trials, as was 
to be the case with Odysseus, according to Teiresias' prophecy. 14 

When we come to the various recognition scenes, we find there 
also several obvious resemblances to the Odyssey. In the first place, 
there are three important recognitions in the Aethiopica; first, that 

• XIII, 430-438. 

10 VII, 7. "VI, 14-15. 

u Od. XVI, 172-219. "VII, 1. 

"This particular form of vticvia was probably suggested to Heliodorus 
by episodes in works of prose fiction with which he was familiar. Compare 
Apuleius II, 21-30. Of course we cannot tell whether he got the idea 
directly from Apuleius or not. 
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of Calasiris by his sons, second, that of Chariclea by Theagenes, 
and, third, that of Chariclea by her parents. These evidently cor- 
respond to the recognitions of Odysseus, first, by Telemachus, 
second, by Penelope, and, third, by Laertes. We have called atten- 
tion above to the clear resemblance between the recognition of 
Odysseus by Telemachus and that of Calasiris by Thyamis. 

The emphasis, of course, is differently placed in the two stories. 
In the Odyssey the most important, and therefore the most gradual, 
recognition is that by Penelope, while in the Aethiopica the recog- 
nition of Chariclea by her parents is the most important and long- 
est delayed. Upon comparing these most important recognitions 
in the two works, we find some points of similarity. The black 
mark ot mole on Chariclea's arm evidently corresponds to the scar 
on Odysseus' thigh. And, as Chariclea can have no recollection of 
her birthplace, the evidence of her mother's letter takes the place 
of Odysseus' memories. The part played by Sisimithres seems to 
correspond roughly to that of Odysseus' nurse. The unimportance 
of the conventional tokens is striking. 

One of Theagenes' adventures in the latter part of the novel may 
perhaps be mentioned in this connection also. His conflict with the 
Ethiopian wrestler may possibly be a reminiscence of Odysseus' 
flight with Irus in the corresponding part of the Odyssey. 

This seems to be the extent of Heliodorus' imitation of the 
Odyssey. It appears that the character of Odysseus is actually 
represented in the Aethiopica not by Calasiris alone, as we might 
have expected from the prophecy, but by both Calasiris and Chari- 
clea. If Theagenes can be thought of as taking on the character of 
the Homeric hero at all, it is after the death of Calisiris. 

These facts tempt us to hazard a conjecture in regard to the 
development of the plan of the novel in the mind of its author. 
A.s the imitation of the Odyssey appears to be basic, we must sup- 
pose that the author's first idea was to write a romance on its gen- 
eral plan. How did this idea develop ? In the completed work, the 
heroine, Chariclea, is in succession under the guardianship of three 
mature and virtuous priests, Sisimithres (Ethiopian), Chariclea 
(Greek), and Calasiris (Egyptian). To the last of these comes the 
prophecy that he shall experience sufferings like those of Odysseus. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that Heliodorus' first plan in- 
cluded only one mature priest, who was to be approximately the 
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counterpart of Odysseus. The young lovers, inevitably present, of 
course, in a Greek romance, were perhaps to occupy a place in the 
plot comparable in importance to that of Telemachus in the 
Odyssey, — a similar position to that actually taken by the hero, 
Theagenes, whose place in the story is subordinate to that of Cala- 
siris as well as that of Chariclea. The story was chiefly to be con- 
cerned with the adventures met with by these characters, sometimes 
together, sometimes separated from one another, during their long- 
delayed return home. It is reasonable to suppose that the most 
conspicuous imitations of the Odyssey which we now find in the 
work were thought of at an early stage in the development of its 
plan. This must be true also of the motivation of these imitations 
through the prophecy. But as the plot was developed in greater 
detail, and many suggestions from the Greek tragedies, Herodotus, 
and earlier romances, were worked in, the one priestly guardian 
was evidently split up into three characters, the heroine became the 
person of greatest importance, and the plot in general diverged 
farther and farther from its original model. 18 

Now that we have gained a general conception of the extent of 
Heliodorus' imitation of other works, let us see whether any original 
elements remain, and, if so, what conclusion we can reach as to 
their character and importance. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of the plot of the Aethiopica 
is its extreme complication. The relations in which the characters 
stand to one another are involved, and the chronological order is 
constantly departed from in the narration. A good example of the 
complicated relations among the characters can be found in the 
part played by Thyamis. This character, first introduced as a 
pirate chief, captures the young lovers and falls in love with the 
heroine. After the escape of the young people he reappears and 
recaptures the hero from the Persian forces. Still later it is dis- 
closed that he is the son of the important character Calasiris. It is 
such complicated relationships as this which make the constant 
departure from the chronological order necessary. 

u In his final adjustment of the relations and relative importance of the 
old priest and the pair of lovers, Heliodorus may have been influenced by 
lamblichus' Babylonica, in which the lovers meet part of their adventures 
under the protection of Soraecus, the just judge. (Photiua 94; cf. Rohde, 
op. tit., pp. 361-381.) 
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But in apite of the complication, unity and clearness have not 
been sacrificed. Unity is preserved by the concentration of atten- 
tion upon the fortunes of Chariclea, and those of Calasiris and 
Theagenes, whose lives are closely interwoven with hers. On the 
whole, little extraneous matter is introduced. Short learned or 
descriptive digressions occasionally occur, and, in Book IX, we find 
rather lengthy accounts of a siege and a battle, which might well 
have been shortened or entirely omitted. Cnemon's story, too, is 
in part unconnected with the main plot. Everything else bears 
directly on ChaTiclea's story. Heliodorus has one curious habit 
which bears upon his careful preservation of the unity of his story. 
He delights in introducing matter which seems to be unrelated to 
his plot, only to surprise the reader by revealing its close connection 
later. For example, when Cnemon finishes his story the reader 
thinks of it as merely an interlude, and never expects Thisbe, a 
minor character in it, actually to come into personal relation with 
the chief characters of the main plot. She soon does so, however, 
unwittingly saving Chariclea'a life by her presence in the piTates' 
cave. 

Complicated plots naturally tend toward obscurity, but the 
Aethiopica is an exception. The plot is absolutely clear in Helio- 
dorus' mind, and is clearly and skilfully presented by him. The 
careful, attentive reader has no difficulty in following the thread, 
and Heliodorus was doubtless justified in counting upon such 
readers in his own day. Where the reader is in any danger of 
becoming confused, Heliodorus constantly takes pains to avert this 
danger by such devices as the occasional interruption of a character 
who is telling a long story, in order to keep before the reader's mind 
the circumstances under which it is being told. 

But the most admirable characteristic of the novel is the skilful 
way in which the reader's interest and curiosity are aroused and 
retained. The story begins with a striking scene, vividly described 
from the point of view of the pirates who are its spectators. After 
his interest has been captured in this way, the reader's curiosity is 
played upon throughout the early part of the novel, during which 
the identity of the hero and heroine are kept concealed while they 
are plunged into one thrilling adventure after another. The ele- 
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ment of suspense is used with great skill and effectiveness here and 
throughout the noyel. 

In the use of this complicated, skilfully unravelled plot, Helio- 
dorus seems to have been entirely original, although most of the 
individual episodes of which it is made up are borrowed. Certainly 
his completed plot is quite different from the simple plan of the 
Odyssey. And the writers of Greek romances who preceded him 
developed no really complicated relations among their characters, 
and told their stories for the most part in chronological order. 
Almost their only variations from this order occur when it is 
necessary to follow the fortunes of pursuers and pursued, or of 
separated lovers, alternately. Occasionally they introduce episodes 
or tales which have nothing to do with the main plot. The same is 
true of the earlier narratives of Petronius, Apuleius, and Lucian. 
Herodotus' plan comes closer to Heliodorus' than does that of any 
other writer who preceded him. Thus the Aethiopica is our first 
example of a story with a plot of the complicated type. 

Heliodorus deserves the credit also for the invention of a device 
which is a commonplace in modern fiction, but of which he has 
given us the only example in ancient literature. As we have 
already noted, he takes the reader's interest by storm at the very 
outset of the story, by placing before his eyes a scene of the most 
melodramatic character. Buckets of blood, a fair maiden in dis- 
tress, a gallant youth wounded and supposed to be dying, — these 
striking elements make it almost impossible for the reader to lay 
aside the book before learning " what happens next." 

The enormous development in the technique of story-writing in 
modern times makes it difficult for us to estimate a Greek romance 
fairly, as a product of its own time. We must remember that any 
study of the development of character, or even the introduction of 
really distinctive characters, was unknown to the writers of these 
early novels. For the most part the characters are elemental types 
like those of the "New Comedy. The interest depends entirely on 
what happens to them ; on the variety and unexpectedness of their 
adventures, in which coincidence plays a great part. It would 
obviously be absurd to attempt any comparison of these works with 
the unsurpassed masterpieces of the classical period ; the difference 
is well marked by the words " talent " and " genius." 
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But the fact that, in spite of the advance in the technique of the 
novel, the Aethiopica can still be read with interest by those Who 
enjoy a lively story of pure adventure, is surely a proof of consid- 
erable merit. And Heliodorus' originality as the first contriver of 
a complicated plot, his skilful use of this new type of plot, and his 
invention of the device for capturing the reader's interest at the 
outset, give his work a place of its own in the history of fiction. It 
is undoubtedly these original elements that explain the enormous 
influence of the Aethiopica on later fiction. 

Columbia Vniver»ity. 



